CAIRO TO SUEZ
' dromedary ' of Egypt and Syria is not the two-
JL humped animal described by that name in books of
natural history, but is, in fact, of the same family as the
camel, to which it stands in about the same relation as a
racer to a cart-horse. The fleetness and endurance of this
creature are extraordinary. It is not usual to force him
into a gallop, and I fancy from his make that it would be
quite impossible for him to maintain that pace for any
length of time; but the animal is on so large a scale, that
the jog-trot at which he is generally ridden implies a pro-
gress of perhaps ten or twelve miles an hour, and this pace,
it is said, he can keep up incessantly, without food, or
water, or rest, for three whole days and nights.
Of the two dromedaries which I had obtained for this*
journey, I mounted one myself, and put Dthemetri on the
other. My plan was to ride on with Dthemetri to Suez as
rapidly as the fleetness of the beasts would allow, and to
let Mysseri (who was still weak from the effects of his late
illness) come quietly on with the camels and baggage.
The trot of the dromedary is a pace terribly disagreeable
to the rider, until he becomes a little accustomed to it;
but after the first half-hour I so far schooled myself to this
new exercise, that I felt capable of keeping it up (though
not without aching limbs) for several hours together.
Now,,therefore, I was anxious to dart forward, and an-
nihilate at once the whole space that divided me from the
Red Sea. Dthemetri, however, could not get on at all.
Every attempt which he made to trot seemed to threaten
the utter dislocation of his whole frame, and indeed I
doubt whether any one of Dthemetri's age (nearly forty,
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